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THE VINTAGE. 





[ Wine-making at Pola.] 


In the announcements put forth by wine-merchants and 
wine-dealers, it is generally stated that their stock con- 
tains wine of superior quality,—of the vintage of 1811 
or some other particular year,—and a higher price is 
affixed to it than to that which is of ordinary growth. 
The superiority is occasioned by a peculiarly: favourable 
season, when the grape being brought to the highest 
state of perfection, the produce possesses qualities which 
in average. seasons it does not contain, and the grower 
ind dealer are each justified in demanding a higher 
price for it.) The produce of the same vineyard. will 
sometimes be worth 16/. and ‘in another year will fetch 
1202., according as the season has been more or less 
propitious. 

We shall state some of the chief causes which concur 
in producing a superior vintage. A rather severe 
winter may be reckoned one. of them, as the insects with 
which the vine is liable to be infested are then de- 
stroyed. If heavy rains precede the frost, more harm 
than good is done to the plant. A mild and rather 
moist temperature is desirable in spring, but much rain 
aa ay > labour of the vineyard more difficult, and 
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multiplies noxious insects. The period of blossomin : 
is at tye latter end of spring and commencement of 
summer, during which a temperature dry but not too 
hot is the most favourable, especially if followed by a 
fine warm summer. Immediately after blossoming, 
however, and also when the fruit is about to turn, light 
rains‘are essential, and in both cases it is of great con- 
sequence that they should be succeeded by a few cloudy 
days; for, after blossoming, a hot sun. causes the fruit 
to fall, and, at the subsequent.period, shrivels it up, 
and renders the production of wine of good quality 
altogether impossible. The commencement of autumn 
should be dry and warm, and at this period much rain 
would entirely destroy the flavour of the grape, even if 
the preceding season had been highly favourable. Slight 
frosts are useful jast previous to the commencement of 
the vintage. 

Many strangers arrive in the wine districts from other 
parts of the country to take part in the active labours 
of this period, and, as in the case of the Irish who visit 
England during the corn-harvest, the services of these 
strangers are of the greatest importance, a some parts 
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of France; wheré afi éxtra supply of Ixboiir isnot at 
hand to meet the emergency, the authorities interpose 
and regulate the period in which the vintage shall commé 
mence in each of the neigh ing communes. _Such a 
regulation Howes, ith ade ips teil pret 
hardship on individuals. It is now proved beyond a 
doubt that the assistance’ afforded-by the trish during 
the harvest’in this country supplies, a; temporary de- 
ficiency of labour at a period the most important of all 
to the agriculturist and to the community generally. 

Just before the vintage commences, the wine-presses 
and the vessels of various kinds are washed’ séverdt 
times with cold water, and after having thoroughly 
drained, they are sponged with brandy of good quality. 
The barrels are scalded and immediately set to drain, 
and after being rinced out with a glass of brandy and 
carefully bunged, are placed in the cellar. 

The manner in which the labours of the vintage are 
conducted is usually as follows :—Tle pes are 
gathered by women and children, and | in baskets 
after the bad and unripe fruit has been picked care- 
fully out. One picker is allotted to eaeh row of vines, 
and to every twelve rows there is an overlooker, whose 
duty it is to see that the work proceeds in a proper 
manner, and that none of the grapes are left un- 
gathered. To every @ight rows there are two baste 
carriers. The baste is a small tub used in conveying 
the fruit to a large task, which is placed in a cart ‘or 
waggon. Whén the picker has filled’a basket it ‘is 
received by a basket-emptier, who takes it to the baste, 
into which the conténts ate éniptied: The baste-carriér 
then treads the grapes, taking care not to ertish them 
too much, so that the liquor may riot be s ea ce 
‘ oy ae. =p 


ing. Wher the baste 
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and finished ffi @ie same day; espettally When the 
weather is warm and ‘thé®gra thofoughly ripe. If 
the tuns be filled foo full ther@is @visk of losing a con- 
siderable quantity og fermentation : a space of from 
fifteen to eighteen in should be left empty. 

The grapes are frequently stripped from the stalk 
with rakes, but the preferable mode is to rub them ‘over 
a wire, the frame of which is supported on four legs, 
and forms a table with a hollowed top. By this plan it 
is much easier to pick out'the fruit which is bad. 

Instead of the grapes being trodden down in a large 
vessel, as represented in the eut, they are sometimes at 
once taken to the'wine-press. ‘This press is from eight 
to nine feet squate in the inside, and’ made of’ four 
oaken planks, of fifteen or sixteen inches in depth. 
The entire press is raised twenty-six or twenty-eight 
inches from the ground, and is set up so that there 
may be a slight inclination in froat; and it is sup- 
ported on strong joists, which are set in masonry. The 
construction of many of the wine-presses is extremely 
defective. 

The wine is kept in the tun during a period varying 
from eight to twenty days, as the temperature may be 
more or less warm, or the fruit have been in a more or 
less mature condition. 

Several descriptions of wine are made from the same 
gathering of fruit: uswally two or tlirée.' The first is 
obtamed from the grapes which have n in ‘the 
most favourable aspect, and ate of the finest flavour. 
The second is from grapes of inferior quality, which 
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to the sun. A third description is made from the 
iquor at the bottom of the tuns, called piquedte, and is 
very weak in quality, being to good wine what small 
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Heer IS th'strong’ dle: ; 

The following method is adopted in filling up the 
casks in-the ceHar, where they are > Am esti- 
mate is made of-the quantity contained in the first tun 
to be racked off, and the contehts are then disttibuted 
in equal quantities to as many casks as it is computed 
the entire gathering will fill. A wire sieve is placed 
antler the tap, to prevent the stones of the fruit or any 
extraneous matter falling into the tub in which the 
wine flows. When the running appears to get thick, 
the tap is turned; and in filling the casks care is takeh 
to prevent the liquor contained in the lower part of the 
tuns from being mixed with that which flows when it 
is first tapped. The wine which is obtained by subse- 
quently tapping the tuns is of inferior quality. Piquette 
is made from the refuse which remains in the tuns after 
they have been, to a considerable extent, drained off, 
and water put in every three or four days during fer- 
mentation. After it has fermented during fifteen or 
sixteen days, more water is added, care being taken not 
to introduce so much as will check the fermenting pro- 
cess. This is again left for fifteen or twenty days, and 
afterwards piquette of stiff inferiér quality to that pre- 
viously obtained is then made. The refuse of the fruit 
is then taken out of the tuns, and they are carefuily 
cleansed. Si , 
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Asout the commencemént’ last century was born 
in the parish of Linkinhorne, near Callington, Cornwall, 
Daniel Gumb, who was bred a stone-cutter, but who, 
from the singularity of his life, acquired the appellation 
of the Mountain Philosopher. In his early years he 
was remarkable for a great desire for reading, and for 
a degree of reserve which characterised studious habits. 
By close application during vacant hours, he acquired 
some share of mathematical knowledge; through ex- 
aggerated estimates of which he beeame celebrated 
among the inhabitants of the surrounding parishes. 
Being adverse to the payment of rent, rates, and taxes, 
when they could be fairly avoided, he selected a retreat 
beyond the reach of landlords and assessors. As his 
employment called him to hew’ blocks of granite or 
moorstone, in the vicinity of that natural curiosity the 
Cheesewring (of which a plate was given at page 28, in 
our No. for January, 1836), and as he was not very par- 
ticular about the luxuries of personal accommodation, 
he fixed upon this spot as congenial to his wants and 
wishes, to furnish him with a-future abode, Discover- 
ing, on the southern side of the mountain, an enormous 
slab ‘of ‘granife, the’ upper surface of which’ was an 
inclined plane, it struck him that this might be made 
the roof of a habitation which would suit his purpose ; 
being sufficiently secluded from the busy haunts of 
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interruption, while it was contiguous to the scene of his 
daily labour; and, above all, as it promised him an 
exemption, from rent, rates, and taxes. Fixed in_ his 
determination, Daniel excavated with painful caution 
the materials beneath his proposed roof, and supported 
its extremities with, walls, cutting a small channel 
round its upper surface, near the edge, to receive. the 
supplies of rain...A perforation .through the mass 
served him for a chimney, which he was fully assured 
would never take fire. Shelves were set up on sup- 
ports of wood or iron, inserted in horizontal directions 
into the huge granite rocks which encompassed the 
cavern, and a garden of small dimensions was enclosed 
and laid out in its front. 

As soon as this singular mansion was..completed, 
Daniel brought home his bride, who blessed him with 
a numerous progeny, all born and reared in this free- 
hold tenement. From the summit of the hill he could 
command a view of Dartmoor aad Exmoor. gn. the east, 
Hartland and the nearer points of Roughtor and Brown 
Willy on the north. and. north-west ; Roche. Rack, 
Hensburrow, and the Deadman Point on the west and 
south-west; and a large extent of the English Channel, 
with Mount Edgcumbe and Plymouth towards the 
south ; together with a great variety of intermediate 
scenery in these different directions. _ This also served 
him for an observatory, whence he suryeyed the motions 


of the heavenly bodies ; carving a diagram or two on | ¢ 


the rocks, calculated to display his real or supposed at- 
tainments, and still remaining to be seen. 

But the choice of his habitation, and the manner of 
pursuing his studies, were not the only eccentricities of 
this extraordinary character. With regret. it must be 
stated that his house was his only place of devotion, and 
he was never known to descend from the rugged moun- 
tain to join with his fellow-creatures in acknowledging 
his duties to his Creator, either at the parish church or 
at any other place of divine worship. The opinions of 
his wife coincided with his own. ‘The Philosopher’ was 
often visited by persons of information from the neigh- 
bourhood, and his enquirie§and remarks on such occa- 
sions evinced much acuteness.and originality of thought. 
He was favoured especially with the frequent notice of 
Mr. William Cookworthy,,of Plymouth, a member of 
the Society of Frietids, and an eminent chemist and 
mathematician, who. both knewand.yalued him. But 
death at length foand, out the retreat of Daniel Gumb, 
and lodged him in.@cavern;more marrow than that 
which he had excavated for himself. His inscription, 
“ D. Gums, 1735,” may yet be seen in the rock, and 
the remains of his rnden walls, are very apparent. 
Some of his. nts continue, the on of 
stone-cutters,, and ,still.reside in the vicinity of their 
ancestor’s mountain tenement, .- 

GRECIAN AND ALBANIAN COSTUMES. 


Tue great variety of picturesque costume the traveller 
meets with t t Greece, Albania, the coasts of 
Asia Minor, and the Levant, generally gives a singular 
charm and i to his route. In continental Greece, 
not merely eyery province, but every district, nay, al- 














most every I village, has its distinctive dress : 
so that whem 2,are seen in crowds at fairs, or 
any commen, ndezvous, am attentive observer 
of their cost ‘gall come from, with- 


we to.anything else, T is also the case in 
the south ‘Of Htely ewlarly in Calabria, Basilicata, 


and Apulia, w be of mapers and 
customs is_m e: #han Italian. In the 
mountains #had baekvand) an northern Greece, and 


which are chiefly oceupie d by tribes descended from the 
great Sclavonic 1ac 2 costume is essentially different 
from that worn by the Greeks; and this costume, again, 
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is subdivided and modified according to the difference 
of tribes and clans. The kilt, differing only in colour 
from that worn by our. Highlanders, is common to them 
all; and the whole dress, ome and manner of living 
of the Arnaouts, or Albanians, struck Lord Byron as 
bearing a striking resemblance to those of the Gaels of 
Scotland. These Arnaouts always wear a red shawl 
round the head ;—their neighbours, the Montenigrini, 
wear. a. yellow one; and the Chimariots, the Gegdes, 
and other Sclavonic¢. tribes, are distinguished, not only 
by a difference of colour, but also by the fashion of 
their turbans, and. the.way in which they wear them. 
They all go armed; and the importance and wealth 
of an Albanian may be estimated by the number of 
weapons he bears. upon his person, and the richness 
of their mountings and inlaying in silver, gold, and 
precious stones. The chief of a clan is frequently seen 
thus accoutred ‘-—his long-barrelled, slim-stocked gun 
in his hand, four g@ounted pistols in his girdle, a sabre 
by his side, a large horn for powder, and a cartouche- 
box slung over his Shoulder, a yataghan, and a short 
dagger stuck,in-his le to keep company with his 
pistols—in jshort, he is a walking mass of arms; and, 
though rude, ritiseiplined, and not worth much in en 
against; regular troops, he is a dangerous 
encounter in irregular mountain-warfare. 
S expensive as that for 
generally richly embroidered 
ryves, which descend from the knee 
the, massy clasps that fasten on his 
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buskins. or sandal » ate pretty generally of the same 
metal, or at lent chly ornamented with it. ‘The 
colour of the kilt ds white among all the tribes; and, 


the shirt, which is very seldom 
changed, it is the special care of the Albanian to 
keep the kilt, spotless as new-fallen snow. A. good 
deal of this care is also extended to, the sheep-skin 
capote, which: is worn, in.a miost graceful manner, 
over the right shoulder. We noes Den seeating of a 
man of importance; but.all ranks of Albanians have a 
passion for dress and finery, and, when-not absolute 
paupers, contrive to go smartly attired and armed. 
The long gun is even more indispensable than a pipe 
to the Turk, or,an ymbrella to an Sraiaunen in rainy 
weather, “This weapon,” says Mr, Hobhouse, “is to 
be found in every cottage in Albania: the peasant 
carries it with him either when he tends his flocks or 
tills his land, It is the weapon in which he considers 
himself to excel, and he regards it both as his ornament 
and defenee, The gun-barrels, however, are thin and 
ill-made, and the locks are,of the rudest manufacture, 
the works being, generally on the outside. Owing to 
this circumstance, and as the powder is large-grained, 
and otherwise very bad, the Albanians are not good 
marksmen, although they never fire without a rest, and 
take a very deliberate aim*.” 

We fancy that, as marksmen, the Albanians vary in 
ability, for we saw some clans at Constantinople. that 
fired with admirable precision. . We believe, however, 
the powder furnished them by the Sultan was English. 
Their mode of practice was. this :—they built up a tam- 
bour of loose stones, between three and four feet high, 
like those the Greeks loved to fight behind during their 
late. war, and then, dropping on the knee, rested, the 
barrel of their piece on a stone, and fired, after taking 
a cool aim. Some of these fellows were about the finest 
specimens of limb, make, and feature, that we ever be- 
held; but there is an expression of cunning and ferocity 
in the Arnaout countenance which renders it disagree- 
able. Many of them, from the snowy mountains of 
Albania and Thessaly, were as fair in complexion as 
Englishmen or Scotchmen: some of them had light 


however dirty may. 





* «A Journey Mnsvugh Albania, and other Provinces of Turkey;'; 
&e., &c., by J. C, Hobhouse, she 
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brown hair, and not a few sandy-coloured hair. They 
wore no hair at all on the fore-part of their heads, but 
suffered it to flow down behind, in large quantities, from 
the top of the crown; it was generally in curls, but 
they are said to admire it most when straight and long. 
These hardy mountaineers, who were then about to 
take the field against the Russians, evidently carried 
their fortunes on their backs, for every one of them had 
some gold or silver worked in his jacket or vest. As 
they are almost constantly at war, and as property is 
very insecure in their own turbulent country, we believe 
this portable, succinct mode of investing it, which also 
obtains among the Turks, is almost general among 
them. 

At Smyrna, we had an opportunity of watching the 
proceedings of two Albanians, who had recently left the 
service of the Pasha of Scio. With their heads turned 


[Albanian Officer.] 


with the comparative freedom of that great sea-port, 
they plunged into all the dissipations it afforded, their 
main and capital pleasure, however, beiug drinking the 
rum and brandy carried thither by English, American, 
and French ships. They had little or no money, but 
they paid their way in uncoined metal. One of them 
had a small gold chain, of which he cut off so many 
links a day, according to their expenses, as long as it 
lasted. When this was drunk out, they drew upon the 
mountingand inlaying of their yataghans and pistols, 
and when that resource was exhansted, they began 
to strip the embroidery from their clothes. At last, 
having fairly drunk all the gold and silver off their 
backs, they girded up their loins, slung their guns 
across their shoulders, and took their way into the in- 
terior of the country, to seek service from the Turkish 
governor of Magnesia. The only things of value they 
had left untouched when they departed from Smyrna 
were the silver mountings of their guns. 

The Albanians have the practice, so common among 
our sailors and people of various nations, of making 
figures on their arms and legs, by punctures which 
they colour with gunpowder. The custom is ancient, 
for Strabo informs us it was prevalent among the 
Illyrians, They are so fond of going smart, that nearly 
every man among them is an adept in tailoring, and 
van make his own clothes. In passing an Albanian 
corps-de-gurde, we have ofien been amused by seeing 
a sturdy, fierce-looking fellow armed to the teeth, plying 
the needle with wonderful activity, and cutting and 
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patching with the address of a professional schneider. 
They almost invariably carry about their persons a 
small quantity of cloth, red leather, catgut, some 
thread, and a large needle. These articles are usually 
wrapt up in part of the pouch which contains their 
cartridges. But there is another operation one is apt 
to see on passing their stations, which is not so agree- 
able to the eve. Though so fine, they are very filthy— 
they generally wear their shirts and under vestments 
till they rot on their skin, and they swarm with vermin, 
which they pick from themselves or from one another 
in public. The shaggy capote is also an admirable 
receptacle for all kinds of vermin. With his clean 
shirt and frequent change of linen, John Bull may put 
up with his queerly-cut clothes and his ugly hat, with- 
out envying the Albanian his picturesque attire, or the 
Turk his flowing robes. It has been said by trav-llers, 
and our own sad experience vouches for the correctness 
of the assertion, that in Turkey, from the highest rank 
to the lowest, it is difficult to find the person or the 
house of a single individual wholly free from this plague 
of Egypt, and almost impossible to avoid being invaded 
by it while travelling in that country; but the Christian 
physician of Ali Pasha at Yanina assured Lord Byron 
and Mr. Hobhouse that “ Le pou des Albanais est le 
plus gras et le plus gros du monde.” (The louse of 
the Albanians is the fattest and biggest in the world.) 
In addition to the small red cloth skull-cap, which in 
form resembles the cup of an acorn, those who can 
afford it wear a shawl bound round the head in the 
turban fashion. In cold weather they draw the ends 


of this shawl over the ears and tie them under the chin, 
as will be seen in the annexed engraving. 

This figure represents an Albanian soldier in all his 
glory ; and in the days of old Ali Pasha there was a 
strong corps of Janissaries in his capital equally well 


dressed and splendidly appointed. The bosses on their 
knees and ancles were of silver filagreed, the bottom of 
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the sandal of goat-skin, the open work at the top of cat- 
gut, studded with small silver stars. The Aghas and 
the superior officers of the Albanian Janissaries were 
wont to have their jackets made of rich velvet, and so 
inlaid with gold or silver that they had almost the 
stiffness of a coat of mail. “ The whole Albanian 
costume,” says Mr. Hobhouse, “ when quite new and 
clean, is incomparably more elegant than any worn in 
the Turkish empire.” And to this we may add that it 
has served as a model to several others of the sultan’s 
former subjects, particularly to the Greeks of the 
Morea and Maina, and the mountaineers of Candia, 
who have copied it more or less closely, but confined 
the use of it to men of martial occupations. 

Although they evidently thik that dress makes the 
man, we shall not, in describing the'r garments, dwell 
upon the character and moral qualities of the Albanians. 
We may do this on a future occasion, but there is one 
little peculiarity that may be mentioned here. The 
majority of the elans profess to be Mohammedans, but 
there are many that profess to be Christians, and 
adhere to the ceremonies of the Greek church. But, 
Mohammedan or Christian, their religious faith sits so 
lightly upon them, that when in a country where thie 
Turks are more numerous they go to the mosque, and 
when in districts where the Greeks are in large majority, 
and mosques “ few and far between,” they go quietly to 
church, and in this manner the mass of them will chop 
and change about as often as the circumstances just 
related occur. 

Every Turkish Pasha or Mootzellim of any import- 
ance has, or at least used to have a few years ago, a set 
of fierce-looking Albanians for his body guard. In 
this way they were scattered thickly over the whole of 
continental Greece, with the exception of the country 
of the Mainotes—a people as fierce and warlike as 
themselves. The partial adoption of their costume by 
the Greeks may have arisen from this circumstance, 
but it remains to be mentioned that many colonies of 
Albunians who, though they have lost the language 
and speak Greek, retain the dress, manners, and features 
of the great Sclavonic stock, have been settled for many 
ages in the plains of Greece. hessaly, Bocotia, Attica, 
and the Eastern Morea have long been full of their 
villages; and the men of the island of Hydra, who took 
so active, and, on the whole, so noble a part in the late 
wars against the Turks, are of Albanian and Sclavonian 
descent, and wear the Albanian dress. Moreover the 
Hellenic or true Greek blood, which must be looked for 
in its purity among the islands of the Archipelago, has 
been mixed up, by intermarriages with that of the 
Albanians, in a large part of the country, and hence 
would naturally arise a fusion of manners, customs, and 
dress. There may have been some other causes besides 
good taste, which would naturally give preference to 
such a costume, but this fact is certain, that most of 
the armed Greeks we met during the late war of inde- 
pendence, wore the white kilt, and nearly all the rest of 
the Albanian dress, which was also adopted by the 
English general Church, when he took the command 
of the Grecian army. 

In this engraving there is no sheep-skin capote, but 
we have frequently seen it worn both by officers and 
men among the Greeks.. In the groups of islands, the 
Cyclades and the Sporades, the Albanian kilt was less 
rarely seen; but there, as on the coast of Asia Minor, 
and at Constantinople, the Greeks wore loose trowsers 
like the Turks, but dyed blue, and nad Turkish morocco 
boots and slippers over them instead of the buskin or 
sandal. This was also the case with the non-military 
Greeks in the Morea. _The Turks prohibited them all 
the use of yellow slippers, and’ miade them (under 
penalty of a bastinading) wear black or dingy-coloured 
ones. This exclusion and humiliating distinction was 
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a constant source of irritation to the Greeks, and boots 
and slippers had more to do in bringing about their 
revolution than some philosophers would imagine. 


ty : 
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[Greek Cfficer of Nauplia, or Napoli di Romania.] 


The passion for dress and finery is common to the 
whole Greek race, high or low. The costume of the 
capitani, or feudal chieftains of the mountainous and 
always independent country of Maina, is or was very 
splendid and graceful. Mr. Morrit, in describing one 
of these capitani, says,—‘* He wore a close vest with 
open sleeves of white and gold embroidery, and a short 
black velvet mantle edged with sables. The sash 
which held his pistols and his poignard was a shawl of 
red and gold. His light-blue trowsers were gathered 
at the knee, and below them were close gaiters of 
blue cloth with gold embroidery, and silver-gilt bosses 
to protect the ancles. When he left the house, he 
flung on his shoulders a rich cloth mantle with loose 
sleeves, which was blue without and red within, em- 
broidered with gold in front and down the sleeves in 
the most sumptuous manner, His turban was green 
and gold. * * * The dress of the lower orders is in 
the same form, with the necessary variations in the 
quality of the materials and absence of the orndments. 
It differed considerably from that of the Turks, and 
the shoes were made either of yellow or untanned 
leather, and fitted tightly to the foot. The hair was 
never shaved *.” 

If our theatrical people would attend to a few 
descriptions like these, they would not be guilty of so 
many anomalies in costume. There have been some 
improvements of late, but, generally speaking, the 
Turks and Greeks on our stage are no more like what 
they are meant to represent, than the Punch and Judy 
in our streets are like well-dressed English ladies aud 
gentlemen. 

* Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic Turkey, edited 
‘vom Manuscript Journals by Robert Walpole, M.A. 


[To be continued} 
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THE PITA-PLANT. 

{From a Correspondent.) 
Many plants yield a fibre which is employed by 
the inhabitants of the regions in which they grow 
for the manufacture of cordage, &c., under the de- 
nomination of pile, or pita, a kind of generic term 
applied with little accuracy of discrimination to plants 
of various and widely-different families, possessing but 
one common feature of resemblance, namely, the fibrous 
structure of their leaves, scapes, stems, or bark. Hence 
under the term pita we find comprehended plants 
belonging to the genera of agave, bromelia, yucca, 
&c. &c., the fibre of which varies much in its properties, 
and differs accordingly very materiaily in its intrinsic 
value. It were much to be wished, therefore, with a 
view to overcome the difficulties resulting from this 
indiscriminate application of the term pita, that tra- 
vellers would endeavour to fix the botanie characters of 
the several plants confounded under this vague general 
denomination, and by determining the real value of 
the fibre yielded by each, lessen the danger of those 
disappointments to which purchasers are at present 
exposed from the want of am accurate mode of distin- 
guishing the kind of pita which they are desirous of 
obtaining. 

Among other instances of the inconvenience resulting 
from the cause just mentioned, it will be sufficient to 
observe that at least two different kinds of pita are to 
be met with in the market of Carthagena, both the 
produee of that province, but differing widely in their 
properties and value. Of these. we at present only 
know that the one comes from the neighbourhood of 
Talu, is of a darker colour and weaker texture than the 
other, and is probably obtained from a widely different 
plant. The other, which is represented as coming 
from the neighbourhood of the village of Guataca, 
where the plant is said to grow abundantly without 
care or cultivation, is of a beautiful silvery white, very 
considerable strength, of great durability, light as that 
of very confined hygrometric action, and singularly 
capable of resisting the corrosive action of sea-water. 
This last is known in the market under the name of 
the Pita de Guataca, and is obtained from the leaves of 
a plant of the family of Bromeliacee, nearly allied to 
the genus bromelia, to which Dr. Bancroft of Jamaica 
appears inclined to refer it under the name of bromelia 
pita, but from which it appears to us to differ most 
essentially in the structure of its fruit, the only part of 
its fructification which we have had an opportunity of 
examining, and which, in place of being a three-celled, 
many-seeded berry like that of bromelia, we found to 
consist of an aggregate of dry capsules, arranged in a 
head resembling ia form the small pine-apple, but 
destitute of its crown, round a central receptacle, each 
capsule containing five or six irregularly reniform seeds, 
for the most part hollow and abortive, and each fur- 
nished with a triangular bracte, terminating in a strong 
pointed spine, and armed at its edges by recurved 
spinous teeth. Our plants were first raised from seeds 
sent to this country in 1827, by Edward Watts, Esq., 
late H.B.M. Consul at Carthagena, after a number of 
former unsuccessful trials: none of these, however, have 
as yet manifested the smallest disposition to flower, 
although now in their ninth year; and by late accounts 
from Jamaica, to which island plants were sent about 
four years since from Carthagena by Mr. Watts, the 
same tardiness of flowering appears to exist there, 
hence we are at present unable to determine with pre- 
cision more than the family to which it belongs. The 
original plants raised in this country may be seen at 
Mr. Pontey’s nursery at Plymouth, and offsets from 
these are to be found at Mr. Lambert's at Bayton 
House, Wilts, at the Apothecaries’ garden at Chelsea, 
and the botanic garden at Edinburgh. In its native 
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seat the leaves are said to attain a length of twelve feet 
or more, and we have had specimeus of fibre which 
measured above ten feet in length. From the laborious 
and unscientific method by which the fibre is separated 
from the leaves by the ignorant inhabitants of the 
region in which it grows, the price at which it is sold 
in the market is excessive, while its strength is ex- 
tremely uncertain; notwithstanding which, we are in- 
formed by Dr. Bancroft that he has seen in the harbour 
of Kingston, Jamaica, a schooner fromVera Cruz, which 
had not only her standing and running rigging made 
of this fibre, but also her cables, in which an union of 
strength and durability is so essential a requisite. From 
a series of experiments made at the Plymouth Yard, 
under the direction of Captain Superintendent Ross, 
we learn that while 4°5834 lbs. of hemp were required 
for the manufacture of two log lines, and 1 Ib. of seine 
twine, only 3 Ibs. of pita fibre were required to yield 
the same produce. Hence, taking the quantity of 
hemp required for the rigging of a first-rate ship of 
war at 80°3571 tons, 52°5966 tons of pita would be 
sufficient to supply its place. From a series of experi- 
ments made with the greatest care by Captain M‘Adam, 
of the Royal Marines, with a view of comparing 
the hygrometric properties of this fibre with those of 
hemp, it appears that while a log line of the latter 
contracts 21°6 feet out of a length of fifty fathoms, or 
300 feet, the contraction of an equal length of the 
former does not exceed 16°2 feet, being nearly five feet 
and a half less than the contraction of the hemp; and 
from a recent letter received from that gentleman, 
dated on board H.M.S. Portland, off Malta, on the 
10th of July, 1835, we further learn that the results 
of his experiments have been fully confirmed by actual 
trial on board that ship, that the pita line, although 
originally smaller than the hempen log line against 
which it was tried, has worn equally well; that it ceased 
to be affected by the half-hourly exposure to wet and dry, 
to which all log lines are subjected, on the third day 
after being first used ; while the hempen line continued 
to be affected by the moisture for five months after the 
period of its first coming into use. The trial com- 
menced on the 7th of November, 1834, and ended on 
the 3rd of July, 1835, to the entire satisfaction of the 
officers of the ship who took an interest in the result. 

In addition to these properties, the pita is one-sixth 

lighter than hemp—an inch rope of the former mea- 

suring thirty feet, weighing only ten ounces, while a 

similar rope of hemp weighed twelve ounces, Our 

limits will not admit of entering further into detail ; 
but we cannot dismiss the subject without recommend- 
ing the culture of this valuable plant in our West Indian 
colonies, and the improvement of its fibre to the most 
serious consideration of both our own government and 

our colonial legislatures, as a means of securing a 

supply of so essential an article of naval stores within 

ourselves, and guarding against those ruinous fluctu- 
ations of price which we have experienced in periods of 
war. 

Weight employed to make two log lines 
and 1 lb, of seine twine in pounds 
anddecimals . . « . « « « 

Weight of an inch rope of fifty fathoms 

Contraction from wet in a line of fity 
fathoms long, in feet and decimal paris 


Pita, 
lbs. dec. 
3-00000 
6°04839 
ft. dec. 
16°2 


Hemp. 
lbs. dec. 
4:58340 





PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


A snort and interesting narrative of twenty-three years’ 
superintendence of the women’s and boys’ wards in 
Warwick Gaol has just been published by Mrs. Tatnall, 
widow of the late governor of that prison. A most 
instructive example is afforded by this little work of the 
good which one right-minded and persevering individual 
may effect. The unassisted efforts of Mrs. Tatnall soon 
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produced a salutary result; and she then received con- 
siderable aid in her endeavours to render the gaol a 
penitentiary as well as a place of punishment. The 
plans upon which she acted are now sanctioned and 
enforced by legal authority, but she must be considered 
as having led the way to the recognition of an improved 
system. We regret to find from the introduction, 
written by Sir E. Eardley Wilmot, Bart., that owing 
to the death of her husband, Mrs, Tatnall is now in 
need of pecuniary assistance. None surely can more 
richly deserve a provision in the decline of life than 
those who, like this unpretending individual, have de- 
voted their best days to the improvement of their fellow- 
creatures without desiring or receiving any other re- 
compense than the satisfaction arising from the per- 
formance of good works. 

Mrs. Tatnall thus describes her introduction to the 
scene of her useful exertions :—‘* On the 3rd of March, 
1803, my wedding-day, in the twenty-fourth year of my 
age, I left my father’s house at Kineton, and entered 
this abode of wretchedness. ‘Surely,’ thought I, ‘it 
is impossible to live here ;’ and the first time my hus- 
band quitted me, notwithstanding he had charged me 
to be his representative during his absence, I hastened 
to the happy home I had so lately left. On his return, 
instead of finding me at my post attending to the duties 
of his office, I was gone to my family. He followed 
me, and by reasoning tried to reconcile me to the 
situation, pointing out the difficulty of his obtaining 
another if he gave it up. I wept bitterly at my lot, 
and with great reluctance returned with him to the 

aol.” 

: The contrast between the vice and misery of a gaol, 
and that of a quiet and virtuous home, might well 
produce strong effects on a young woman of four-and- 
twenty ; but happily a path was discovered, surrounded 
by useful duties, which Mrs. Tatnall humbly determined 
to fulfil, and this made even the atmosphere of a prison 
agreeable. Just after the occurrence which we have 
narrated above, the assizes were held, when fresh scenes 
of misery presented themselves. Mrs. Tatnall says,— 
“At first I could only weep for these poor misguided 
beings; but, after some time spent in commiserating 
their miserable condition, it occurred to me that some- 
thing might be done, even by me, to mitigate the terrors 
of some guilty conscience, and lead some desponding 
creature to a better way of thinking and acting. But 
what to do, or where to begin, was the difficulty. At 
length I determined to direct my attention to those of 
my own sex. But the soul-harrowing groans of some, 
and the dreadful imprecations of others, seemed to 
deaden my'senses. When my first emotions had sub- 
sided, I tried to soothe the agonized, and to calm the 
furious; but to no purpose, such was the tumult and 
confusion. At last I desired as many of them as could 
find seats to sit down; and I asked if any of them could 
read? Only one or two, among upwards of twenty, 
were able. I asked if I should read to them? Many 
asked what good that would dothem? I told them, that 
if they would read, or hear the bible read, and pray to 
God in sincerity and humility, he would hear them, and 
enable them to bear his chastisements with patience and 
fortitude. I read a few psalms and prayers. Some 
appeared attentive; while the grief and distress of 
others were too violent to suffer them to listen. I 
asked if they wished to see me again? A few only 
hoped I would again visit them. The next day I found 
them more composed ; and I begged those who wished 
to hear me read to them would sit down, and the others 
walk in the court. A very small number remained. 
At my third visit, a much larger number of persons 
remained than before; and by continuing these visits 
daily, the whole were in time induced to give their 
attention to what I read.” 





Mrs. Tatnall’s next object was to devise some plan 
by which the many hours that were spent in idleness 
and disorder might be employed in some manner 
beneficial to the moral well-being and conducive to 
the comforts of the female prisoners. She states,— 
“In this I met with many difficulties, as those who 
had been employed in manufactories from the earliest 
ages could neither knit nor sew; mothers of large 
families were as ignorant of needle-work as the young, 
and acknowledged that they never used a needle. I 
inquired how they managed to clothe themselves and 
families? ‘They replied, that when they had money, 
they bought ready-made clothes of every description, 
wore them as long as they lasted, but never attempted 
to mend them. While trade was good, and they had 
constant employment, this did very well; but when 
this resource failed, they began to feel the natural con- 
sequence of improvidence, which led them to unlawful 
methods of supplying their necessities.” She adds,— 
“‘ Nothing can exceed the difficulties and annoyances I 
had to encounter at the commencement of my under- 
taking. Not a day passed but some of the women 
were locked up for fighting and other unruly conduct ; 
nor was it possible to prevent it, left as they unavoid- 
ably were to themselves. All the prisoners were al- 
lowed to purchase their own food ; and there being but 
one small fire-place in the women’s apartment, there 
was no end to the quarrels that took place in their 
endeavours to obtain the first use of the fire. The 
turnkey’s daily complaint, either to the governor o1 
myself, was ‘that he had more trouble with these 
twenty women than with all the men put together ; 
for it was of no use to lock them up for ill conduct, for 
when they were released they began as bad as ever.’ 
Notwithstanding all these disagreeables and hindrances, 
I persevered in my daily visits, and at length I found I 
had attained so much influence over the females, that 
I proposed to the governor to give me the entire 
management of them; to which he agreed, on con- 
dition that, when punishment was necessary, I should 
not interfere with his orders.” 

Some of the female prisoners being removed for 
transportation, more order was established ; and those 
who were newly committed found a degree of propriety 
established to which they were unavoidably impelled to 
pay respect. Mrs. Tatnall proceeded in her self-im- 
posed task, and she tells us she had little time to 
think of her former home and relatives, so entirely did 
her undertaking engross every thought and moment. 
But notwithstanding she met with much to encourage 
her in her arduous course, she not unfrequently “ al- 
most despaired of any good result, and at times even 
felt a wish to give it up. Some fresh object of interest, 
however, either among the sick, or some new inmate, 
urged me to proceed. My plans were still so much 
restrained for want of room, that I could do little more 
than read, advise, and give as much employment as 
possible.” Though thus labouring under many impe- 
diments, a better classification of the unfortunate in- 
mates of the prison became an anxious object of her 
attention. Her views on the lamentable intermixture 
which prevailed of offenders of every degree are thus 
clearly expressed :—“ My first wish was to be able to 
separate the most guilty from the less criminal. It was 
grievous to see some young creatures, committed for a 
first and trivial offence, obliged to herd with the most 
hardened and depraved of the human species. Many 
appeared to shrink from the association, and keep as 
much aloof as the confined nature of the place would 
admit.” 

The narrative continues :—“ For nine or ten years I 
went on through all difficulties, which were very much 
increased in consequence of the increased number of 
prisoners: even girls as young as from ten to twelve 
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years of age were often committed for trifling offences. 
These were objects of particular attention; and I se- 
lected one of the women to teach them to work, read, 
and say the catechism and prayers, for which I made 
her a trifling compensation, These unfortunate chil- 
dren were generally the offspring of prostitutes, or of 
those whose crimes had brought on them the punish- 
ment of banishment or death, and had left their chil- 
dren to struggle through life how and where they could. 
They were generally much smaller than children of the 
same age usually are; but their features and counte- 
nance bore no marks of the simplicity of childhood. 
On the contrary, these were strongly marked by the 
cunning and depravity too visible in old offenders. I 
found that they had been employed by them to pass 
their days in purloining all that came in their way. 
Such were their daily habits till the hand of justice 
overtook them. A prison had no terrors for them ; 
they seemed as much at home as the most hardened. 
It was long before I could fix their attention to the in- 
structions I wished them to receive; but in time I had 
the satisfaction to perceive an alteration in their manner 
and appearance. They became anxious to obtain my 
approbation for what they had done or learnt; and as 
these favourable symptoms increased, I felt the more 
grieved to think that a short time would in all proba- 
bility throw them again on the world, destitute of a 
home or advice, but such as the most degraded of the 
human species had to offer.” 

In the early part of Mrs. Tatnall’s residence in the 
gaol at Warwick, the committal of offenders under six- 
teen years of age rarely occurred ; but a few years after- 
wards, twenty young boys under this age were inmates 
of the gaol; and at the Spring Assizes in 1821, out of 
226 prisoners 110 were between the ages of 13 and 20, 
For the youngest boys Mrs. Tatnall endeavoured to do 
something towards amending their characters and con- 
dition. She says,—‘ I collected all the boys under 
sixteen years of age, (some were under ten years of age,) 
and arranged a school as. well as my limited means 
would allow. The. governor fixed on one of the pri- 
soners, whose conduct and character were least unex- 
ceptionable, to take the management of them, teach 
them to read and say their prayers and catechism. The 
master took great pains with them, and in time some 
began to read tolerably, and repeated the prayers night 
and morning. ‘The want of books was a great draw- 
back to my progress. The moral and religious condi- 
tion of these poor children was truly deplorable. They 
were entirely ignorant of the existence of a Supreme 
Being. Many of them were far from being depraved 
characters; but. either from destitution, bad example, 
and other causes, which so frequently tempt children to 
act dishonestly when left without parents or friends, 
had been induced to commit offences, of the nature of 
which they did not appear to be aware.” 

The following simple and affecting account of the 
deaths of two of these boys shows how possible it is, by 
kindness and affection, to revive the better feelings of 
human nature, even when apparently extinct :—* Two 
little boys, one thirteen, the other fourteen years of age, 
were brought to the prison. Both were in the last 
stage of consumption, emaciated, and destitute of 
clothing.’ Neither had any remembrance of their pa- 
rents; they had been left destitute at too early an age 
to know who or what the beings were. to whom they 
owed their birth, and had been in the habit of wandering 
about during the day, subsisting on precarious charity 
and theft. Their nights had been passed near a brick- 
kiln, I watched, I may say, with a mother’s care, the 
progress of the disease, and administered all the little 
comforts in my power to bestow. Such had been their 
extreme destitution, that it was with great difficulty 
they were made to believe that some sheets hanging at 
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the fire were intended for their use. After their re- 
moval to the infirmary, a few weeks terminated their 
lives. The night previous to the death of the first, he 
asked repeatedly how long it would be before the clock 
struck nine (the hour at which I usually went to see 
them). On entering the room, I perceived a marked 
alteration in his appearance. When I was seated by 
his bed, he put out his emaciated hands, wished to be 
raised, laid his head on my shoulder, looked at me with 
a smile of delight, then kissed me, and instantly expired, 
The other poor child departed in the same happy, com- 
posed manner, a few days after.” 

The efficacy of the boys’ school led to the establish- 
ment of an asylum, in which are received those who 
have been benefited by a course of discipline and in- 
struction in the gaol;.and instead of the boys being 
thrown friendless on the world, they are, after a certain 
time, provided with suitable situations, and put in the 
way of becoming useful membets of society. In 1815 
the magistrates presented Mrs. Tatnall with a hand- 
some tea-pot and stand, “in acknowledgment of her 
meritorious conduct to the prisoners in the gaol ;” and 
well did she deserve this testimonial, for her exertions 
had been self-imposed, and had been pursued for a 
long period under the cold disregard of many.. This 
was followed happily by approbation and encourage- 
ment. We may add that, as one of the first active 
promoters of the improvement of prisons. in England, 
by establishing schools for the young of both sexes, by 
separating prisoners who had‘not been tried from those 
whose guilt had been proved, the young from the old, 
and the Jess guilty from the depraved, and by providing 
useful occupation for the prisoners, and doing every- 
thing which appeared to be within her power to render 
them sensible of the degradation of the course which 
they had pursued, Mrs. Tatnall deserves to enjoy a 
wider, and, under her present circumstances, a more 
substantial recognition of the value and importance of 
her praiseworthy services than she has yet received. 





To live.—I see too many men willing to live to no purpose, 
caring only to be rid of time, on what terms soever, making 
it the only scope of their life to live: a disposition that may 
well befit brute creatures, which are not capable of any other 
aim, save merely their own preservation ; but, for men that 
enjoy the privilege of reason, for Christians that pretend a 
title to religion, too base and unworthy.. Where God hath 
bestowed these higher faculties he looks for other improve- 
ments; for what a _ thing is it only to live! a thing 
common to us with the most despised vermin that breeds on 
our own corruption; but to live for some more excellent 
ends is that which reason suggests, and religion perfects.— 
Bishop Hall. 


Deity.—If miracles be ceased, yet marvels will never 
cease. There is no creature in the world wherein we may 
not see enough to wonder at; for there is no worm of the 
earth, no spire of grass, no leaf, no twig, wherein we may 
not see the footsteps of a Deity. The best visible creature 
is man’ now, what man is he that can make but a hair or 


a straw, much less any sensitive creature? So as no less 
than an infinite power is seen in every object that presents 
itself to our eyes. If, therefore, we look only upon the out- 
sides of these bodily substances, and do not see God in 
every thing, we are no better than brutish; making use 
merely of our sense, without the least improvement of our 
faith or our reason. Contrary, then, to the opinion of those 
men who hold that a wise man should admire nothing, I 
say, that a man truly wise and good should admire every 
thing ; or, rather, that infiniteness of wisdom and omnipo- 
— which shows itself in every visible object.—-Bishop 





*,° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Kuowledyge is at 
59, Linceln’s Inn Fields, 
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